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BERGSON'S DOCTRINE OF INTUITION. 

OTUDENTS of Bergson are not agreed upon an interpretation 
^ of his doctrine of intuition. Some have taken him to 
mean by intuition a merely negative process: the renunciation 
of thought, a pleasant, easy, and romantic return to immediacy. 
On the other hand, there are those who believe him to have 
called attention to a form of the cognitive process hitherto 
neglected, and to emphasize the fact that intuition demands a very 
considerable effort of the mind. What is significant in this 
opposition is that both parties can find support in the writings 
of Bergson. Yet both cannot be right. The existence of such 
divergent interpretations is a sign that Bergson's presentation 
is not free from difficulty. The present paper is an attempt to 
derive from the sometimes conflicting statements of Bergson an 
account of the doctrine which shall at once be self-consistent and 
leave undiminished its genuine novelty and value. 

Bergson, as is well known, distinguishes between "two pro- 
foundly different ways of knowing a thing" — the way of analysis 
and the way of intuition. Let us state the contrast in his own 
words. 

"The first implies that we move round the object; the second 
that we enter into it. The first depends on the point of view at 
which we are placed and on the symbols by which we express 
ourselves. The second depends neither on a point of view nor 
relies on any symbol. The first kind of knowledge may be said 
to stop at the relative; the second, in those cases where it is 
possible, to attain the absolute. Consider, for example, the 
movement of an object in space. My perception of the motion 
will vary with the point of view, moving or stationary, from 
which I observe it. My expression of it will vary with the 
systems of axes, or the points of reference, to which I relate it; that 
is, with the symbols by which I translate it. For this double 
reason I call such motion relative: in the one case as in the 
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other, I am placed outside the object itself. But when I speak 
of an absolute movement, I am attributing to the moving object 
an interior and, so to speak, states of mind; I also imply that 
I am in sympathy with those states, and that I insert myself 
in them by an effort of imagination. ... I shall no longer 
grasp the movement from without, remaining where I am, but 
from where it is, from within, as it is in itself. I shall possess 
an absolute." 1 

Bergson does not weary of multiplying illustrations of this 
contrast; it seems to be part of his deliberate method to choose 
the most diverse examples of it in order that we may be placed 
in a position from which we can grasp the common element in 
all these images. Thus there is the intuition of perception. 
Viewed from within, the movement of my arm is one simple 
undivided movement; viewed from without, — 'analytically,' — 
it is the taking up successively of an infinite number of positions. 2 
There is the intuition of appreciation. "Consider ... a char- 
acter whose adventures are related to me in a novel. The 
actor may multiply the traits of his hero's character, may make 
him speak and act as much as he pleases, but all this can never 
be equivalent to the simple and indivisible feeling which I 
should experience if I were able for an instant to identify myself 
with the person of the hero himself. Out of that indivisible 
feeling, as from a spring, all the words, gestures, and actions of 
the man would appear to me to flow naturally. . . . The char- 
acter would be given to me all at once, in its entirety, and the 
thousand incidents which manifest it, instead of adding them- 
selves to the idea and so enriching it, would seem to me, on the 
contrary, to detach themselves from it, without, however, 
exhausting it or impoverishing its essence." 3 

There is the intuition of creative art. "Any one of us, for 
instance, who has attempted literary composition, knows that 
when the subject has been studied at length, the materials 
all collected, and the notes all made, something more is needed 
in order to set about the work of composition itself, and that 

1 Introduction to Metaphysics, tr. Hulme, pp. 1-3. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 

3 Ibid., pp. 3, 4. 
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is an often very painful effort to place ourselves directly at the 
heart of the subject, and to seek as deeply as possible an 
impulse, after which we need only let ourselves go. This im- 
pulse, once received, starts the mind on a path where it dis- 
covers all the information it had collected, and a thousand other 
details besides; it develops and analyzes itself into terms which 
could be enumerated indefinitely." 1 

This account may serve to recall the main points of contrast. 
Let us now examine the antithesis in some detail. 

(i) Analysis is the understanding of a thing through what it 
is not. It expresses the nature of an object in terms of other 
objects which we take to be already known to us. It uses uni- 
versal concepts only. Therefore, by this method we can know 
of an object only what it has in common with other objects, 
never what is unique in it. Any object is more than a meeting 
place of a number of universals; but this plus which would 
explain the meeting of them is precisely what conceptual methods 
cannot capture. Intuition, on the other hand, is intellectual 
sympathy, acquired through no little effort, whereby we project 
ourselves into the object and identify ourselves with its being. 
It puts us in possession of some absolute, — not a point upon 
which universals are seen to converge, but a point from which 
they are seen to radiate. 

(ii) It follows from this that the task of analysis is endless. A 
familiar example will illustrate the predicament. A physicist 
who is guided by the principle that every quality of a material 
body is to be referred to a configuration of elements, no one of 
which possesses that quality, is committed to an undertaking 
which has no end, — unless we are willing to give the name of 
end to the conception of a something devoid of all quality 
whatsoever. For the qualities of any provisional element must 
eventually be subject to the same process of explanation or 
description imposed by the guiding principle. So with concep- 
tual analysis. It can find no finally satisfying object in which 
to rest. Committed to the task of resolving into predicates 
everything which claims to be a subject, it is precluded from 

1 Op. cit., pp. 89, 90. 
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any knowledge of a subject as such. It is the victim of "an 
eternally unsatisfied desire to embrace the object around which 
it is compelled to turn." 1 Intuition severs the nerve of such 
efforts. It seizes the subject of these predicates. It gives a 
knowledge of the thing in its simple wholeness, a knowledge 
which, if it does not exhaust its detail, reveals at least its finished 
outline. The kind of illumination which accompanies it might 
be described thus : it is a seeing of why and how all these predi- 
cates belong together in the object. 2 

(iii) This suggests a third point of contrast. "From intuition 
one can pass to analysis, but not from analysis to intuition." 3 
The sense and bearings of this statement are crucial for our 
estimate of Bergson's doctrine. It will be necessary to examine 
closely the grounds for it. 

Bergson has given two accounts of the matter : the first in the 
Introduction to Metaphysics, from the logical standpoint; the 
other in Creative Evolution, from that of the biologist. 

Logically, there are two reasons why there is no road from 
analysis to intuition. First, as we have just seen, analysis is 
bound within its own circle of general concepts and is incapable 
of reaching the individual. Secondly, concepts are not parts 
of an object, but artificial elements. No juxtaposition of con- 
cepts, then, can give us anything but an artificial reconstruction 
of reality. This perhaps calls for some explanation. A concept, 
Bergson asserts, seizes upon what is common to a number of 
objects; i. e., it makes clear a resemblance. But, "as the 
resemblance is a property of the object, and as a property has 
every appearance of being a part of the object which possesses 
it," we infer that concepts are parts of an object. 4 This is an 
erroneous inference. A concept stands for a more or less 
arbitrary selection of some character in an object, a selection 
based upon our practical needs and not upon any articulation in 
the object itself. Now this is the definition not of a part but 
of an element. Where you have a part you have the whole 

1 op. tit., p. 8. 

2 E. g., How the self is at once unity, multiplicity, continuity, etc. 

3 Ibid., p. 48. 

4 Ibid., p. 17. 
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implied in it, and consequently, given the parts, you can recon- 
struct the whole. An element, on the other hand, follows not 
the structure of the object itself but of the interests of the 
selecting mind. Elements, therefore, do not imply the whole 
and, consequently, cannot be used to reconstruct the original 
object. It is because concepts are elements, as thus defined, that 
no combination of them will restore the object in its wholeness. 
We are to conclude, then, that such knowledge of the whole 
object is to be gained only by an abandonment of the analytical 
method, only by doing a certain violence to our habitual ways of 
thinking and reaching out after an intuition. 

The biological statement is more significant. The two main 
divergent lines of evolution, as Bergson conceives the process, 
are represented now by instinct and intelligence. Intelligence 
has been developed in man in the interests of his practical needs. 
He has to note the repetitions in historical experience which 
may serve as a basis for prediction, to detect the resemblances 
in things and to classify them, in order that he may generalize 
a type of response to their action on him. The typical instru- 
ment of intelligence has thus come to be the class-concept, 
which retains only what is common. The knowledge so con- 
ferred is thus marked by its range over an indefinite number of 
objects, and may be called a knowledge of form. 

Instinct, on the other hand, while it too is cognitive, can only 
give a kind of knowledge limited to particular cases. Thus, 
"quand l'CEstre du Cheval depose ses ceufs sur les jambes ou sur 
les epaules de l'animal, il agit comme s'il savait que sa larve 
doit se developper dans l'estomac du cheval, et que le cheval, en 
se lechant, transportera la larve naissante dans son tube diges- 
tif." 1 There seems to be here some sympathetic rapport between 
the fly and the horse which enables the fly to select just this 
place for depositing its eggs. It is not a case of recognition; 
it is an immediate response, implying some understanding of this 
individual situation. The limitation appears in the fact that 
this is not a generalized knowledge. The fly has no idea of a 
class of things such as 'shoulder of an animal' which is here at- 
L' Evolution Criatrice, p. 158. 
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work; it has, presumably, not formulated a principle of action 
such as: Wherever I find a quadruped that licks its shoulder 
there I may deposit my eggs. It is limited to a specific form of 
action. If the dimension of intellectual knowledge be extension, 
that of instinctive knowledge is penetration. In the one case 
there is a knowledge of form; in the other of matter. 

One other point in connection with instinctive knowledge 
must be noted: it is not consciously possessed; it exists only 
applied; it is a knowledge not held in reflection, but exhausted 
in action. This point is extremely important, for, as we shall 
see in a moment, it serves as the basis for the distinction between 
instinct and intuition. 

Instinct and intelligence: — these, then, are the two termini of 
the evolutionary process as far as knowledge is concerned. But, 
though they have widely diverged, in man they are not yet 
wholly foot-free from each other. About the luminous center 
of intellect there still hovers the penumbra of instinct; detected 
perhaps, in those workings of consciousness which make us 
aware of the inadequacy of our concepts to reality, or revealing 
itself less uncertainly in the sympathetic imagination of the 
artist. In this ancient survival lies the promise of the future 
metaphysic. Man can perhaps take conscious possession of 
this instinctive knowledge, which, left to itself, will issue only 
in action. If he succeed he will have transformed instinct into 
intuition. And so Bergson can talk of intuition as "l'instinct 
devenu desinteresse, conscient de lui-meme, capable de r6flechir 
sur son objet et de l'elargir indefiniment." 1 

The biological account thus leaves us with the same conclusion 
as the logical in regard to the relation of intuition to analysis, 
the method of the intelligence. For the cultivation of the 
intuitive method involves a reversal of the direction of evolution. 
Man will have to retrace his steps over the path of intellect, 
along which nature has so long been bearing him, and set off in 
another direction, towards the goal of intuition. 

With this as a rapid survey of the doctrine let us pass to some 
questions. 

1 Op. cit., p. 192. 
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First, how does intuition differ from inarticulate feeling, or 
from a type of appreciation which is dumb? If it be true that 
intuition captures what is unique in an object, then by definition 
the content is inexpressible. 1 Bergson certainly claims cognitive 
value for it; but, if so, by what definable characteristic is it to 
be distinguished from feeling? If we can answer this question 
we shall have come to terms with a difficulty in Bergson's exposi- 
tion which has been an offence to many of his critics. 

Secondly, how is this intellectual sympathy to be distinguished 
from an actual identification of oneself with the object? This, 
again, is a problem set by Bergson's own expressions. For 
example, he talks of "placing oneself within an object in order 
to coincide with what is unique in it." 2 Again, in the illustration 
of the intuitive knowledge of the character in a novel, he refers 
to "the simple and indivisible feeling which I should experience 
if I were able for an instant to identify myself with the person 
of the hero himself." 3 Apart from more explicit statement, is 
not knowing the hero equivalent to being the hero, or rather, is 
not the intuitive knowledge I have of him exhausted in action? 
If I were the hero I should not reflect, I should act. Yet from 
the statements in VEvolution Creatrice it is evident that Bergson 
does not mean this. Intuitive knowledge, as contrasted with 
instinct, can, so to speak, be held up before the mind for con- 
templation. But can we lay our finger on this distinction and 
say further wherein it consists? Unless we can do so the case 
for intuition as cognitive falls to the ground. 

There is, I believe, one condition on which intuition may be 
acquitted of the charge of being identical with either feeling or 
action. It is a condition nowhere explicitly formulated by Berg- 
son, though it is implied in at least one place in the Introduction 
to Metaphysics. If, in the life of knowledge, there is an organic 
bond between analysis and intuition by virtue of which the one 
process pays into the other, then we can define the function 
of intuition in terms of a process complementary with analysis. 
If we may conceive of our temporal knowing as 'a movement' 

1 Introduction, p. 7. 

2 Ibid., p. 7. 
8 Ibid., p. 3. 
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in which we can distinguish the two moments of intuition and 
analysis, then we can discern in the former the fruitfulness which 
Bergson attributes to it. But not otherwise. 

The meaning of this claim will appear if we recall the statement 
already made, that intuition consists in "seeing how predicates 
belong together." In other words, the richness and the signi- 
ficance of an intuition are dependent upon the amount of analysis 
that has preceded it. An intuition obtained by merely abandon- 
ing the work of concept-forming and concept-weaving is an 
unintelligent blur into which nothing has gone and from which 
nothing will emerge. To take the previous example: one may 
read the adventures of the hero in the novel in two very different 
ways: young-girl-fashion, with a readiness of sympathy hardly 
to be distinguished from an ill-balanced sentimentality, with 
many a melting moment, and with a multiplicity of thrills denied 
to the colder critical intelligence; or one may keep alert one's 
powers of criticism and analysis, studying the character now 
from this angle, now from that, and finally fuse those judgments 
in a sympathetic act whereby one perceives how all the different 
traits of the hero are indeed expressions of one character. The 
first will be an intuition which has ignored or rejected the work 
of analysis; the second, one which has meaning because it builds 
upon and supplements that undertaking. 

It is necessary to add that in certain places in the Introduction 
Bergson has indicated such a connection between the two pro- 
cesses which elsewhere he treats as not only temporally exclusive 
of each other, but as by nature antithetical. The most striking 
of these is the following. "We do not obtain an intuition from 
reality — that is an intellectual sympathy with the most intimate 
part of it — unless we have won its confidence by a long fellowship 
with its superficial manifestations. . . . Even in the simple and 
privileged case which we have used as an example, even for the 
direct contact of the self with the self, the final effort of distinct 
intuition would be impossible to anyone who had not combined 
and compared with each other a very large number of psycho- 
logical analyses." 1 This is a clear recognition of the claim we are 

1 Op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
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making; but my contention is that Bergson has not given to the 
principle that explicit formulation which its importance demands. 
There are discrepancies, as we have seen, in his account, which 
would not be present if he had given us a clear distinction between 
the two levels upon which intuitions can take place: the pre- 
analytical and the post-analytical. Further, we should not have 
had those expressions in VEvolution CrSatrice and elsewhere, 
implying that intuition was a self-sufficient method of knowing 
a thing, and therefore one which had nothing to gain from 
analysis; nor should we have statements to the effect that intui- 
tion demanded the doing of a certain violence to the intelligence. 
The following passage seems to me genuinely misleading if the 
one just quoted is to be regarded as containing Bergson's defini- 
tive view of the relation between intuition and analysis. "If 
there exists any means of possessing a reality absolutely instead 
of knowing it relatively, of placing oneself within it instead of 
looking at it from outside points of view, of having the intuition 
instead of making the analysis: in short, of seizing it without any 
expression, translation, or symbolic representation — metaphysics 
is that means. Metaphysics then is the science which claims to 
dispense with symbols." 1 But if metaphysics be "integral experi- 
ence" that is just what it should not claim to do. 

Here, then, is where I find Bergson's doctrine unsatisfactory. 
It is clear that he has made out a case for an intuitive type of 
knowledge and has indicated its fruitfulness. One can agree, 
too, that analysis and intuition cannot be carried on simulta- 
neously. But it is not necessary to infer, as Bergson in places 
infers, that this temporal alternation involves a total discontin- 
uity. This very alternation may have its roots in an underlying 
bond of connection wherein each movement contributes by 
correction and supplementation to the life of the other. Intui- 
tion without analysis is dumb and empty; analysis without 
intuition is fragmentary and unfinished. 

That Bergson should have laid little emphasis on this may be 
attributed to two causes. 

First, when he is dealing with intuition for itself and not as 
1 op. tit., p. 9. 
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antithetical to analysis, he tends to regard it as yielding a 
knowledge, which, as exhaustive, renders any other type of 
knowledge superfluous. But for the most part he reveals its 
character by contrast with analysis. It is this method of treat- 
ment which obscures the fact that intuition, in isolation, is 
inarticulate, and merges into feeling or action; for, uncon- 
sciously, we conceive the contrast to exist not merely in the mind 
of the author but actually in rebus. We come to believe that 
intuition makes good the defects of analysis not only in thought 
but in the actual process of knowing itself; that they are not 
merely contrasted ways of knowing, but reciprocal functions. 
But once realize that this is a vital distinction; once try to take 
intuition as self-sufficient in independence of analysis, and you 
find that you cannot make for it the claims Bergson makes. 
It is all he says it is only if it completes the work of analysis. 

The second reason is to be found in the different types of 
objects which Bergson thinks intuition and analysis respectively 
best fitted to know. The one introduces us to a comprehension 
of life, movement, change; the other deals not with what is in 
the making but with what is already made, with the inert, the 
material, the fixed. Now it is perhaps natural to infer that 
cognitive processes will differ as widely as do the classes of objects 
with which they respectively deal. At any rate I believe that 
Bergson has been led to magnify the chasm between intuition 
and analysis in part because he is conscious of the incommensur- 
ability of life and mechanism. It seems as if the way of knowing 
the latter could have nothing to contribute to the knowing of the 
former. 1 And if the processes are as disparate as their objects 
we may well regard them as disconnected in the life of the 
mind. 

But at this point an obvious criticism occurs. If we can pass 
from intuition to analysis, and if "we do not obtain an intuition 
from reality unless we have won its confidence by a long fellow- 
ship," then the inference must be wrong. There must be some 
continuity between the two and the distinction between them 
must fall within knowledge itself. Further, if we can establish 

1 Introduction, p. 47. 
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a contrast between them on the basis of their different fortunes 
in knowing the same kind of object, e. g., motion, then they must 
both be varieties of a common way of knowing. In this case 
the same conclusion would follow. 

To gain further light, let us ask: In what way do we know 
motion? 

There is a certain device by which epistemological idealists 
have sometimes irritated their opponents. If, in realistic mood, 
I say to an idealist that experience is a process wherein ideas are 
constantly meeting not only fulfilment, but correction, surprise, 
defeat; and that these are not included within their meaning, 
I may receive the answer: Every idea looks for correction; every 
idea expects the unexpected; these are part of its intention. 
This is as though in the face of my boasted impartiality I were to 
be told that I was displaying only my partiality for impartiality. 
The principle is in both cases the same; but it is far from frivo- 
lous. It is this: there can be no such thing for a mind as a 
no-interest; for to name such a region of no-interest is to declare 
it a possible interest of the mind. Point in any direction you 
like: — to Herbert Spencer's Unknowable, to the ineffable One 
of mystic speculation, to Bergson's motion — and say: There the 
mind cannot go. You only confess that the mind can, if it will, 
find here material for contemplation. Else why should you warn 
me off? It is the law maketh me to sin by making me conscious 
of my powers; and by declaring anything as outside the scope 
of idea you only create a temptation for me and a contradiction 
for yourself. In short, the only thing that can limit idea is idea 
itself. Now let us apply this to Bergson. He has already told 
us that we can have an interest in motion, that we can distinguish 
it from all other happenings, that we can recognize it: in short, 
that we can have an idea of it. And so the real difficulty to 
which he calls attention is not "the difficulty of grasping motion 
in idea, but . . . the difficulty of putting the idea of motion 
into terms of the idea of rest. The incommensurables are both 
in the region of ideas." 1 If this be so, we may, without cancelling 

1 W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, pp. 86-87. I am 
particularly indebted to Professor Hocking at this point. 
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or minimizing the problems which Bergson has brought to notice, 
recognize the possibility of some continuity between the two 
processes and understand how they may be mutually auxiliary. 

We may bring together the results of our criticism by indicating 
the way in which growth in knowledge exhibits intuition and 
analysis in interaction. Let us take as an example the knowledge 
of the self by the self. We have to admit that the self is never 
a mere datum; what knowledge I have of myself is largely the 
result of interpretation. The materials for this interpretation 
are supplied from many sources: experience with its surprises 
or confirmations teaches me to know my powers; the signs of 
social approval or disapproval are there for me to understand. 
It is important to notice the nature of the cognitive process 
involved in this problem of interpretation. To begin with, 
each datum is a predicate which claims to represent the nature 
of the self. The problem of self-knowledge is the task of fitting 
these predicates together so as to form 'a consistent picture' of 
the self. Many of our predicates seem incompatible with each 
other, and we seek a formula which will reconcile them. And 
now, if we let the term analysis cover all this business of predicate- 
forming and predicate-weaving, may we regard it as a self- 
sufficient way of knowing? Obviously not. For this interpreta- 
tion presupposes a relatively simple knowledge of the self as a 
whole, a knowledge which no analysis .could give. How could I 
be conscious of an incompatibility between predicates unless I 
knew in some fashion the whole of which they claim to be true? 
There would be no problem of interpretation unless each predicate 
were attached to the same subject; there could be no growth in 
knowledge unless the same subject of all predicates were con- 
sciously intended from beginning to end of the process. There 
must be possible some anticipatory knowledge of the goal of 
knowledge. I am learning about the self continually, and yet 
in some sense I know this self all the time. In other words, if 
analytical knowledge is to be possible, there must also be another 
kind of knowledge which provides a framework within which 
the business of predicate-connection can take place. 1 And to 
this we may well give the name intuition. 

1 Cf. Hocking, op. cit., pp. 96-97. 
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But, further, not only does this knowledge of the whole or of 
the subject give unity to any interpretation, but as continual 
critic of the interpretational process it at once corrects it and 
keeps it to its task. For there is a danger, a danger to which 
as practical beings we are exposed, that a predicate may claim 
to exhaust the nature of the subject. 1 The corrective of this is 
some knowledge of the self in its simple entirety. That knowl- 
edge assures me that the self is more than any one of its predi- 
cates ; but, at the same time, it sets me inquiring what this more 
can be; it keeps me to the specific task of finding more predicates 
and combining them with those I already possess. This knowl- 
edge of the whole, silently operative, keeps alive that dissatis- 
faction with present attainment which is the source of all advance 
in interpretation. 

This knowledge of the whole is, however, itself subject to 
development. The growing complexity of the world of inter- 
pretation is not without its effect upon the subject of all these 
predicates; and, since what we know in intuition is 'the one of 
these many,' that unity is all the richer for being the one of 
many predicates. This is the direction in which intuition 
instead of supplementing analysis, is supplemented by it. 

I have spoken so far as though both these processes took place 
simultaneously, as though they paid into one another at every 
step. As a fact, however, Bergson is right in insisting that in 
the order of time they must be employed separately. It seems 
to me true that, while in some sense, subject-knowledge is con- 
tinually present — else it could never be recovered — yet in the 
work of interpretation it has a way of being lost or wearing out. 
From time to time, then, it is necessary to abandon all analysis 
and recover in an intuitive experience something of the sim- 
plicity and wholeness of that which is being interpreted. We 
know what it is to heap comment upon comment, to add dis- 
tinction to distinction, until all unity and meaning disappear 
in this mass of detail. Bergson has rightly emphasized the fact 
that the analytical method does not contain within itself the 

1 By this I mean that every specialism — and we are all specialists — trys to drain 
the whole self into its channel: a man says I am mere scholar, scientist, artist, or 
whatever it may be. He takes the predicate as exhaustive of himself. 
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principle of its own correction. For the recovery of all that we 
mean by perspective and proportion we must switch the attention 
to the subject in its wholeness. On the other hand, this whole- 
knowledge is incomplete in itself. Like the mystical moment 
everywhere in life, it is 'a good place to reach, but a bad place 
to stay at.' If it seek to perpetuate itself it becomes the parent 
of sentimentality, of states of 'fusion,' which grow less and less 
articulate and are certainly not freighted with any burden of 
knowledge. Unless from it the mind is driven forth once more 
to the work of forming concepts and spinning connections 
between them, the insight of intuition is making a claim which 
cannot be upheld: it is claiming to confer an exhaustive knowl- 
edge. But, if we are right, this will come, if at all, only from 
some marriage of the two processes, from some just alternation 
between them which will measure the health of the life of 

knowledge. 

C. A. Bennett. 

Yale University. 



